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THE MECHANISM OF THE NOVEL. 





CHAPTER I. 
SCHOOLS OF FICTION. 

The Novel Distinguished from the Drama and 
the Short-Story — Realism and Roman- 
ticism — The Composite School — Selec- 
tion of Incidents. 

The Novel Defined. — The novel may be 
defined as an imaginative prose narrative of 
substantial length based upon a plot and de- 
signed to portray life and human character. 
Both semblance of truth, technically known as 
verisimilitude, and emotion, or sentiment, are 
generally regarded as necessary elements of 
the novel. However, definitions are unsatis- 
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factory at best, and no less an authority than 
Professor William Lyon Phelps is content to 
define a “high-class” novel as “a good story 
well told.” 

The Novel and the Drama. — Although fre- 
quently of a dramatic nature, the novel dif- 
fers from its popular rival, the drama,’ in 
many important respects. For example, the 
novel, when published, is complete in itself, 
a finished, artistic product ; whereas the 
printed play has still to be translated into 
physical action before it can adequately ful- 
fill its purpose. Scene-painter, costumer, 
property man, and electrician unite to assist 
the dramatist in attaining the end at which he 
aims, while the novelist, unaided save for the 
somewhat equivocal help of the illustrator, 
must visualize in the minds of his readers the 
persons and objects he creates. 

These distinctions may seem almost too ob- 
vious to require comment, yet in spite of their 
fundamental significance they are frequently 
overlooked. 

Distinct as are the two forms of art, how- 
ever, it cannot be denied that each has exerted 
a potent influence over the other since the 
days when Goldsmith essayed the dual réle of 
novelist and playwright, giving to the stage 
his inimitable comedy, “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” and to the reading public that marvel 
of pastoral simplicity and atmospheric charm, 
“The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

The Novel and the Short-Story. — The 
method of the novelist differs also from that 
of the short-story writer. The object of the 
latter is to create a unique and vivid impres- 
sion through the treatment of a single im- 
portant situation or event. The novelist, 
though usually concerned in expanding a 
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central idea, develops his theme by linking 
together a series of incidents and situations. 

The Realism of the Novel. — To a certain 
extent all novels are realistic, since a novel, 
in order to justify its claim to rank as such, 
must represent an honest effort to portray 
life faithfully. Yet not only does life appear 
in various guises, but all men do not view it 
through identical media. There are always a 
few whose vision is unclouded, some who see 
with the physical and some with the mental 
eye — those who employ the lens of the 
camera, and those who habitually wear rose- 
colored glasses. Hence the division of prose 
fiction into two schools, that of romanticism 
and that of realism, in its strict and technical 
sense. 

Romanticism. — The romanticist emphasizes 
the ideal. Both in the delineation of charac- 
ter and in the construction of plot he is less 
concerned with probabilities than with possi- 
bilities. He is not obliged to test his story in 
the light of reason, but may embody in it 
every element of the marvelous, the mys- 
terious, and the supernatural. His heroes 
may be incredibly heroic, his villains unbe- 
lievably bad. He is prone to spread a gla- 
mour over the commonplace, and always ap- 
peals more strongly to the emotions than to 
the intellect. 

Appreciative readers of this class of litera- 
ture will heartily indorse Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s definition : “Fiction is to the grown 
man what play is to the child ; it is there that 
he changes the atmosphere and tenor of his 
life ;: and when the game so chimes with his 
fancy that he can join in it with all his heart, 
when it pleases him with every turn, when he 
loves to recall it and dwells upon its recollec- 
tion with entire delight, fiction is called ro- 
mance.” 

Realism. — It is the aim of the realist to 
portray life as it actually exists. His god is 
“the God of Things as They Are,” and he 
deems it unworthy of his art to endow his 
characters with either nobler or baser quali- 
ties than human beings are likely to possess. 
He is insistent upon the reasonableness of 
his story, and scorns to invent impossible 


situations or to narrate incredible events. 
The excellence of the realistic method con- 
sists in its adherence to truth. As actually 
practised, it is frequently open to the serious 
accusation of dealing too exclusively with the 
sordid and repulsive phases of life. 

The Origin of English Realism. — Daniel 
Defoe is regarded as the first great English 
realist. “ Robinson Crusoe,” despite its ad- 
venturous theme, is vividly and convincingly 
real, while “ Roxana,” “Colonel Jacque,” and 
“Moll Flanders” are characterized by Edith 
Wyatt as “moving and vital world-stories, 
unafraid to show all the colors of truth.” 

A century before the publication of Defoe’s 
works Robert Greene blazed the way towarl 
realism in English prose fiction by his revolt 
from the artificial school of literature made 
popular by John Lyly’s “ Euphues.” 

The First Novel. — It is true that “ Robin- 
son Crusoe” is deficient both in plot devel- 
opment and in emotional value, and for that 
reason some critics are inclined to distinguish 
it from the novel, technically so-called ; but 
whatever difference of opinion there may be 
as to the exact classification of Defoe’s work, 
there is little question but that Samuel 
Richardson's “ Pamela ; or, Virtue Rewarded ” 
is a novel in all important respects, and it is 
generally accredited with being the first novel 
in the English language. It was written at 
the solicitation of certain publishers who de- 
sired to issue a collection of familiar letters 
for the guidance of the illiterate. In per- 
forming his task Richardson conceived the 
idea of making these letters tell a story -- 
the story of a servant girl, whose virtuous 
conduct is finally rewarded by a happy and 
prosperous marriage. 
lar success. 

“Joseph Andrews.” — Henry Fielding, who 
had won some distinction as a playwright, 
straightway published “Joseph Andrews,” 
which was begun as a satire on Pamela — 
the hero being represented as a brother of 
Richardson’s famous heroine. The story is 
decidedly masculine in treatment, and many 
of its comic situations, in spite of their epi- 
flavor, are not in accord with modern taste : 


, 
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yet its ridicule is keen and effective, its fun, 
rollicking and robust. Like “ Pamela,” it ‘s 
essentially true to life. 

“The School of Terror.” — It was not 
long, however, before the novel broke away 
from its realistic moorings, Goldsmith’s 
“The Vicar of Wakefield” affording hardly 
more ‘than temporary anchorage. Indeed, 
with Horace Walpole, Mrs. Radcliffe, and 
other so-called Terrorists at the helm, 
nothing apparently could have stayed the in- 
evitable voyage into the seas of sensation and 
romance. 

Jane Austen. — To Jane Austen is due the 
credit of having piloted the novel back into 
the haven of sane and sensible reality. She 
did infinitely more than this. She substituted 
flesh-and-blood women for the conventional 
types that man had hitherto created, and “ her 
male personages,” in the estimation of Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Horne, “share with some 
of those of George Eliot the honor of being 
the only woman-drawn portraits of man that 
man accepts.” 

She treated the normal, everyday life she 
knew with constructive imagination, and 
thereby sowed the seeds of that “creative 
realism ” which Henry Mills Alden conceives 
to be the flower of modern literary art. It 
has been said of her that “she compelled her- 
self to write only of such things as she knew 
absolutely ; and for this reason she created a 
vivid illusion of intense reality, in which she 
set a standard for all succeeding writers.” 

The “ Truthfulness” of Romance. — When 
an utterly improbable chain of events is pre- 
sented in such a way as to persuade the 
reader, temporarily at least, that these events 
must actually have occurred, the story has 
the semblance, if not the substance, of real- 
ity. To produce this illusion is the triumph 
of the romance writer. Such a story may be 
said to be truthful so far as it coincides with 
human longings and ambitions, real in the 
sense and to the extent that it causes the 
reader to identify himself with the fortunes 
of its characters. 

This idea is charmingly expressed by 
Louise Ayres Garnett in her poem, “The 
Favorite.” In this poem a little boy relates 


how he lies before the fire at night, his yel- 
low cat, Blink, in his arms, while his parents 
tell him stories. His favorite tale is “ Jack 
the Giant-Killer,” and he prevails upon his 
mother to tell it once more. 

Then Pop takes out his pipe and laughs, 

And slaps his knee — he likes it, too ; 

And Blink gets closer in my arms 

While mother tells the story through. 

I love that story, it’s so true. 

I always feel that I am Jack, 

And know, if I had half a chance, 

I’d swing a club till heads would crack ! 

Then Pop says: “ Now my turn is here. 

Come, choose your yarn!” And so I do. 

I say : “ Just tell me Jack again. 

I like that story, it’s so true.” 


Combined Romance and Reality. — Just as 
some of the finest dramatic work of our times 
defies classification according to the old stand- 
ards of tragedy and comedy but possesses in 
happy combination many of the salient fea- 
tures of each, so some of our modern novels 
fail to meet the strict requirements of either 
realism or romanticism, but appropriate to 
themselves much that is best in both of these 
seemingly antagonistic schools. The writers 
of this class of literature are realists so far 
as the accuracy and minuteness of their ob- 
servation of life and character are concerned, 
romanticists by virtue of the wealth and 
beauty of their imagery and ideals. Theirs is 
the “true romantic art” to which Stevenson 
refers when he says: “It reaches into the 
highest abstraction of the ideal ; it does not 
refuse the most pedestrian realism.” 

The pioneer in this wider field of literary 
expression was Sir Walter Scott, to whom it 
was given to “recreate the past realistically.” 

“Romance with a Meaning.” — Shortly 
after the publication of Sir Gilbert Parker's 
novel, “ The Judgment House,” a critic in the 
North American Review characterized this 
work as “romance with a meaning.” This 
seems to be but another name for the com- 
posite type of fiction just considered — “ ro- 
mance that obviously aims at being more than 
merely glamorous.” According to the re- 
viewer cited, work of this quality is to be 
tested by asking “ whether the meaning shines 
out intensely, or is obscured, in the glare of 
passion and the glitter of superficial bril- 
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liance.” It may be “ almost as lurid as melo- 
drama,” yet “if it burns down a city we ex- 


pect that by the light of the conflagration 
something will be revealed.” 

Selection of Incidents. — Writers of the 
realistic school sometimes give prominence to 
an event that has little or no structural con- 
nection with the plot, on the ground that not 
all the occurrences of life are equally sig- 
nificant. This conception of art doubtless ex- 
plains Gertrude Atherton’s method of treat- 
ing the subject of the San Francisco earth- 
quake in her novel, “ Ancestors,” for the de- 
scription of this great disaster, though photc- 
graphically accurate, is executed with marked 
repression, and no attempt is made to write 
into the calamity a message of extraordinary 


import. 
On the other hand, the romanticist who 
seeks to illustrate a truth is likely to reject 


all incidents which do not contribute directly 
to the end in view, and to emphasize 
those features of an important event which 
tend to elucidate his motif. 

The Realistic 
Vorse puts the 
and forcibly in the following paragraph from 
“A Child’s Heart” :— 

‘I don’t know if one could call it a story, 
for life, as it happens, fails often to have a 
recognizable pattern, like the orderly things 
called stories which we print in books ; for 
you may bleed your heart out and finally die 
of the wound, and yet the pain of which you 
die, the drama which caused your heart to 
bleed, will have neither logical beginning nor 
definite end, and in the whole course of it, 
though it has been life death to you, 
there will have been none of those first aids 
to the reader — suspense, dramatic contrast, 
or plot. You have suffered and died, but it 
has n't made a story.” 

The Vitality of Romance. — Oddly enough, 
this very fidelity to life, which is the essential 
tenet of realism, frequent!y proves, from a 
literary point of view, a devitalizing factor. 
Says Professor Phelps : “ Somehow a writer 
may be a great realist and yet not impress us 
with his vitality ; may indeed seem anaemic. 
But the great Romantics, — Scott, Victor 
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Hugo, Dumas, Cooper, Sienkiewicz, — men 
who find this world too ¢ramped, and are 
forced to make their own world, where they 
can have elbow-room — these always give 
the impression of endless force.” 

Life is overloaded with details, some rele- 
vant and many irrelevant to the particular 
event which for the time being holds our in- 
terest. If the suppression of unrelated inci- 
dents is peculiar to romance, then the his- 
torian is indisputably a romanticist. 

The capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks in the fifteenth century and the conse- 
quent dispersal of Greek learning throughout 
Europe led directly to the Renaissance. It 
also closed to Genoese commerce a passage to 
India. The desire to find a new route to the 
Orient, coupled with the spirit of the Renais- 
sent Columbus forth his fateful 
voyage. To the student of American history 
these facts are vital, but there are a thousand 
and one other facts closely related to the fall 
of Constantinople with which he is not in the 
least concerned, and the truth he seeks is re- 


Ssance, on 


vealed more clearly by rejecting them. 

In like manner the novelist who 
embody in his work some philosophical prin- 
ciple must perforce adapt life to his artistic 
Literal adherence to life as it is 


aims to 


purposes. 
actually lived may be good realism, but it is 
not always illustrative of the highest truth, 
and it is not to be wondered at that charac- 
ters photographically portrayed should some- 
times prove dull, tiresome, and uninteresting. 

Difficulty of Classification. — Classification 
of a particular novel may be troublesome at 
times, for the line of demarcation between ro- 
mance and realism is not always sharply 
drawn. Often, indeed, they are hopelessly 
entangled in the same story. Of a contem- 
porary novel Rupert Hughes has said: “I 
like especially the eternal shuttling from ro- 
mance to realism till they are intimately inter- 
woven.” The fundamental differences 
tween the two methods are clear enough, how- 
ever ; and with these differences in mind the 
student should have little difficulty in de- 
tecting the dominant note of a given work. 

Summary. — The novel is to be distin- 
guished from the drama, which is character- 


be- 














and from the short-story, 
which aims at singleness of impression. 
Novels may be realistic, romantic, or com- 
posite, depending upon the amount of ideality 
which the author employs in the treatment of 
his theme. Realism pictures life precisely as 
it is. Romance is concerned with idealized 
characters and improbable events. The com- 
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school possesses both romantic and 
tendencies, (1 ) selecting situations 
in the interest of predetermined ideals, yet 
(2) making an effort to have all characters 
act as living people of corresponding traits 
would probably act under similar circum- 
stances. Thomas L. Marble 
Gornam, N. H. 


posite 
realistic 





WRITING A TEST OF CHARACTER. 


The writer, alone with his typewriter, has 
no one over him to set a stint for the day's 
work. His time is his own. I speak, of 
course, of those of us who are striving for 
a livelihood by writing for money, not of 
those to whom writing is a mere side-line, 
or those who write a little for publications 
that pay nothing. The salaried newspaper- 
man and magazine staff worker I also bar 
out of the discussion. By “ writer” 
free-lance, self-supporting. 

The character of the writer is tested daily. 
The very nature of his vocation invites to 
laziness, if laziness is one of his weaknesses. 
“Oh, I can as well let 
task go until a more fitting 
it takes a certain 


I mean 


It is so easy to say: 
this or that 


and 


time”’ ; firmness of 


character to say, and mean, and act upon the 


saying : “This and that mu&t be done, be 
the sky never so blue, the sunshine never so 
bright, the never so gypsy-like in 
their lure toward the open spaces.” 


breezes 


Other workers enjoy the stimulus of com- 
panionship. The writer must, of necessity, 
work alone and seek for strength within him- 
self. He must teach his thoughts to walk 
the razor-edge of definite purpose toward 
their destined place in the scheme of what- 
ever he is composing. He must harness his 
will, drive it, not be driven by it. 

During his so-called leisure hours the writ- 


er must needs read, associate with his fel- 


lows, that he may not turn out work smelling 
of the lamp ; but ever he must guard him- 
self, in his contact with others or their liter- 
ary products, lest their thoughts, spoken or 
written, color his own to such an extent that 
the cry, “Plagiarism!” be raised against 
him. 

The lawyer makes an error: it blossoms 
into a new law suit. The orator makes an 
it vanishes into thin air and the few 
who notice it differ as to what it really was 
all about. The physician makes an error 
and the grave covers it. The writer makes 
an error, and emblems it in type on thousands 
of pages, and it lives to damn him to the utter- 
most generation. So the writer must not err 

The writer’s earnings are not large, gen- 
erally speaking, so he must be frugal 

Writing for a living is not for the weak- 
ling. It takes strength to look the twentieth 
rejection slip between the eyes and risk fifteen 
cents more postage and perchance turn the 
losses of other attempts into a check ; but 
when you can do it — even once in a while — 
you are independent, able to look the whole 
world in the face and tell it to go to the devil, 
if need be, if it doesn’t like your looks, style, 
or manner of conversation. For, after all, 
it is a glorious thing to tilt your single lance 
against the whole world and win your bread 
and a place where you and yours may eat 
it in peaceful security. George Gilbert. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with 
THE WRITER. 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 


literary work are always wanted for 
Readers of the magazine are 


tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be 
ideal length is about 1,000 words 


closely condensed ; the 


“a 
Under the new regulations of the War In- 
dustries Board, it will no longer be permis- 
sible to send THE WRITER to newsdealers 
“on sale,” with the privilege of 
copies that remain unsold, and in consequence 
it will be necessary for those who have been 


returning 


purchasing THE WRITER at news-stands and 
who wish to make sure of getting it in the 
same way in the future to give a standing or- 
der for it to the newsdealer. The best way 
to do this will be to give a written order to 
the newsdealer, in something like the follow- 
ing form :— 
Please order THE WritER every month until 
further notice for ‘ 


Street. 

Receiving orders like this, each newsdealer 
will know just how many copies of THE 
WRITER he may order from his news agency 
without danger that he will have any unsold 
copies left on his hands. Another way to 
make sure of getting THE WRITER every 
month is to enter a subscription, which any 
newsdealer will order for $1.50 a year. 


The publication of “ The Mechanism of the 
Novel : a Primer of Fictional Art,” the first 
chapter of which is printed in this number of 
THe WRITER, will be continued. Readers of 
THe WRITER should make sure of getting 
succeeding numbers, in order not to miss any 
of this valuable and instructive book. 

ee 

An impending crisis in literature is fore- 
shadowed in a letter published in the Little 
Review from Ezra Pound, foreign editor, to 
Miss Margaret Anderson, domestic editor, in 
which Mr. Pound complains dolefully of the 
financial inappreciation of his literary and 
editorial labors. “I cannot write six sorts 
of journalism four days in a week, edit the 
Little Review three days a week, and con- 
tinue my career as an author,” he says. 

“So, roughly speaking,” he goes on, “ either 
the Little Review will have to provide me 
with the necessities of life and a reasonable 
amount of leisure, by May 1, 1919, or I shall 
have to apply my energies elsewhere.” ir. 
Pound apparently does not discriminate be- 
tween the necessities of life and the neces- 
saries of life, as every writer should. 

"es 

Writers generally should be interested in 
the decision of Provost Marshal General 
Crowder, that a poet or a prose writer is en- 
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gaged in productive work, and is not there- 
fore included within the operations of Sec- 
tion 121K of the rules and regulations of the 
national work-or-fight law. They may also 
be indirectly interested in his decision that a 
person who travels from house to house in 
one city, selling electric cleaners, is in the 
same class, on the ground that he “is not a 
sales clerk or other clerk employed in a store 
and other mercantile establishment.” 
es 

Viereck’s American Weekly becomes Vier- 
eck’s American Monthly beginning with the 
issue dated for September. Mr. Viereck has 
not given any satisfactory explanation why 
the word “ American” is included in the title. 

W. H. H. 


SET PHRASES. 


How many a story has been spoiled by the 
careless use of set phrases. Originally fresh 
and piquant, possibly, these phrases have be- 
come as stale-and as tasteless as dried bread. 

Here are some that I have picked at ran- 
dom from stories in popular magazines :— 


a name to conjure with, 
the Mecca of tourists, 
galore, 

to say nothing of, 

the whole gamut, 
soul-inspiring, 
heart-strings, 

virgin soil, 

mooted point, 

the keynote, 

frozen silence, 
redolent with perfume, 
beads of perspiration, 
yawning abyss, 
beetling rocks, 
chiseled mouth. 


Watch out for set phrases. View with sus- 
picion anything that comes easily and spon- 
taneously. Rose Cordain. 

Denver, Colo. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” } 


Ainslee’s Magazine (New York) is ‘n 


the market for strong, modern love stories 


of from 3,000 to 6,000 words, preferably 
with an American setting. The magazine is 
willing to consider exceptional stories with 
the scene laid in France, or in out-of-the-way 
corners of the world, but the woman interest 
must always be emphasized. Ainslee’s is not 
looking for war stories, but does not bar 
them absolutely. There is a limited demand 
for novelettes of not fewer than 25,0vo 
words, or more than 30,000 words. Ains- 
lee’s aims to be a magazine interesting ~9 
sophisticated readers. In tone it is always 
clean, but not puritanical. The editor, Mr. 
Roberts, says that almost any situation be- 
tween a man and a woman can be handled 
cleanly and honestly. Manuscripts are passed 
on in from fifteen to thirty days, and pay- 
ment is made upon acceptance. 

The All-Story Weekly (New York ) 
wants stories of real human interest — tales 
of love, daring, and humor. 


The Popular Science Monthly ( New 
York ) wants good clear photographs, ac- 
companied by a brief description, of new 
mechanical devices having a war interest. 
The editors are always glad to look at any 
well illustrated articles describing something 
new in science, mechanics, or invention. The 
magazine does not print historical material. 


The Photo-Miniature ( New York ) would 
be glad to examine manuscripts of mono- 
graphs, thoroughly worth while, on any 
photographic subject of fairly general in- 
terest. Before sending manuscript, write;s 
should submit offer to the editor. 


The Tobacco World ( Philadelphia ) is in 
need of articles directed at the retailer, giving 
ideas for improving and increasing his busi- 
ness ; articles of constructive criticism ; ar- 
ticles that will give a new viewpoint to the 
jobber or manufacturer ; articles on cigar 
store salesmanship, window display, or any- 
thing that will make the dealer think. 


The Grocers’ Magazine ( Boston) would 
be glad to examine articles giving actual plans 
or methods used by retail grocers in reducing 
expenses or increasing trade. These may be 
short items or long articles, but the names 
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and addresses of the grocers must be given 
in each case. 


Smith’s Magazine ( New York ) is in need 
of some strong, dramatic, or lively and hu- 
short stories, of fewer than 


morous 3,000 


words — the shorter, the better. 

The Garden Magazine (Garden City, 
N. Y. ) would be glad to see some notes of 
current activity in garden work 


Wohelo ( New York ) wants photographs 
of interesting and out-of-the-ordinary camp- 
fire doings. The magazine offers a monthly 
prize of five dollars for the most acceptable 
and interesting photograph submitted 

The Sabean Society, publisher of the Sa- 
bean, a magazine for executives 
(1777 Broadway, New York ), 1s in the mar- 


business 


ket for real good business stories ; business 
rules that aided ‘n 
promoting business success ; 


experiences and have 
and inspirational 
The 


magazine also pays one dollar each, on ac- 


business messages, up to 1,500 words. 
ceptance, for brief paragraphs containing a 


business-building idea, tested business plan, 
short cuts of any kind, or helpful business 
suggestions. The editor of the Sabean is 
William Henry Beers. 

Grit ( Williamsport, Penn.) pays from one 
to five dollars for photographs and highest 
space text accepted for matter 
chronicling the progress of industry, agricul- 


rates for 


ture, science, trade, and the arts, with particu- 
lar emphasis on matters relating to the better- 
ment of living conditions, especially in rural 
communities, and presenting from all over the 
world unique, strange, and curious scenes, 
freaks of nature, odd devices, 


buildings, and a'l 


relics, monu- 
ments, heirlooms, historic 
things extraordinary admitting of illustration. 
Grit will be glad to send sample copies, as 
ar as the law of the War Industries Board 


f 
permits, to readers of THE WRITER. 


The Short Story Publishing Company 
( Salem, Mass.) will soon begin the publica- 
tion of a new magazine, to be known as the 
Little Brown Owl. The editor wants stories, 
articles, and paragraphs on timely subjects, 


and especially articles that will help Amer- 
icans to bear cheerfully and willingly the 
ever-increasing war burdens. 


Tabletalk ( Cooperstown, N. Y.) will pay 
one dollar each month for the best poem of 
two stanzas — four lines to each stanza — 
for the series of “ Thoughtful Theophilus ” 
verses now running in the magazine. 


What to Do ( Elgin, Ill.) wants short ar- 
ticles and illustrations that will appeal to chil- 
dren from nine to twelve years of age. A 
sample copy of the publication will be sent to 
any writer on request. 


The National Board of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, at a meeting held recently at 
Atlantic City; decided to suspend the publica- 
tion of the National Hibernian. 


The New American Woman, published bv 
Mrs. Clara Shortridge Foltz, has suspended 
publication until after the war. 


Bessie Beatty has just severed her connec- 

tion with the San Francisco Bulletin, to be- 
come the editor of McCall’s Magazine ( New 
York ). 
The publishers of Pearson's Magazine 
( New York ) announce that beginning with 
the September number the price of the maga- 
zine is increased to twenty cents. 


Mrs. Augusta T. Errett, editor of Girlhood 
Days, Boy Life, and Pure Words ( Terrace 
Park, Ohio ) says that the magazines are at 
present overflowing with accepted matter of 


all kinds. 


merged with the 


( Chicago ). 


Motorgraphy has been 


Exhibitors’ Herald 
Motor Boating is now Scientific Mechanics 
( New York ). 


Love, Courtship, and Marriage ( A Period- 
ical of Propriety for People of Refinement ) 
( Farmington, Michigan ) offers prizes of 
$25, $20, $15, $10, and six prizes of $5 each 
for the best ten letters telling just what each 
of the writers would do if he were the editor 
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of the periodical. Mr. Sullivan, the editor, 
says : “ Just imagine yourself as editor, and 
that you are expected to gather together such 
material as will make the magazine worth 
while and of intense interest to the public 
it serves. Give the subject much thought be- 
fore writing a word, and bear in mind that 
the mission of the magazine is to direct 
rather than to follow, and that its contents 
must be germane to the thought conveyed by 
the deeper meanings of the triple-word title.” 
The magazine is also in the market for manu- 
scripts of articles — but not of short stories. 


Prizes offered in the ship poster competition 
by the National Service Section of the Unite 
States Shipping Board have been awarded to 
E. Hopper, John O. Todhal, and David Robin- 
son, all of New York, in the artists’ class, and 
to nine contestants in the other classes. Mr. 
Hopper received $300. More than 2,500 post- 
ers were offered in the competition. 


The prize of $1,000 offered by Mrs. Fred- 
eric S. Coolidge of New York for the best 
string quartet composition has been awarded 
to Tadensz Iarecki of New York, now in 
France, a member of the Polish Legion. 
There were seventy-five competitors. 


Prize offers still open : — 
Prize of $5,000 offered by the Hearst newspapers 
for the best submitted before Jan- 
1919. July Writer. Songs 
should be sent to Song Contest Manager, New York 
238 William New York City. 
A prize of plus royalty, offered by Henry 
Herbert Pattee of the 
Boston, for the best play offered by a New 


patriotic songs 


wary 1, Particulars in 
American, street, 
$500, 
Jewett and Copley Theatre, 
England 
author, submitted by January 1, 1919. Particulars in 
August WRITER. 

Prize of $5,000 offered by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, for the best oratorio submitted be- 
tween March 1, 1919, and seven 
$300 for the best 


other compositions 


February 1 and 


prizes of from $75 to Federation 


Song and offered between No- 


vember 1 and December 1, Particulars in 
August WRrRiTER. 


Prize of $50 


IgI8. 


Ajax (Alton, Illinois ), 
for the best poem published in the magazine during 


offered by 


the remainder of this year. 
Prize of $100 to be awarded to the D. A. 
ter sending in 


R. Chap- 
best 
5.000-word essay written by one of its members on 
“Would President Wilson’s Definite 
Program (as stated in his terms of peace, addressed 
to Congress January 8, 1918), If Adopted at the 


before February 1, 1919, the 


the subject: 


Settlement After the War, Remove All Probabili- 
ties of Future Wars ?” Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $5,000 offered by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs for the best choral work, subject 
“ Thanksgiving.” Particulars in June Writer. 

Prize of $20,000 offered by the National Institute 
for Moral Instruction ( Washingron, D. C.) for the 
best method of character education in the public 
schools. Contest closes February 22, 1919. Particu- 
lars in May WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $3,000 offered by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, of Rochester, N. Y., for the best 
pictures suitable for use as illustrations in kodak 
advertising submitted before November 1, 1918. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 

The American Magazine (New York) offers 
prizes in contests closing the fifteenth of each month 
for the best letters on subjects announced in that 
month’s issue of the magazine. 

Judge (New York) pays one dollar each for 
original jokes sent by soldiers and sailors and 
accepted by the editor. Each week, also, Judge 
awards five dollars for the best original joke 
received. 

Life ( New York) offers ten dollars each for 200- 
word letters from men in the American fighting 
forces in France that are good enough to print. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


John S. Grey, whose poem, “ The Trans- 
formation,” was published in Munsey’s Maga- 
zine for August, was born in Brooklyn, edu- 
cated in Dublin, spent many years in Lon- 
don, and finally settled in New York in 1887 
on the staff of Texas Siftings. Mr. Grey 
wrote considerable newspaper verse, edited 
some house-organs for a few years, and finally 
drifted into 
still his profession. 


writing, which js 
He has written 
advertising verse, and originated the “ Mis- 
tress Betty” street-car jingles for Fould’s 
spaghetti. He occasionally writes verse for 
Munsey’s, as the editor-in-chief, Mr. Tither- 
ington, used to buy much of his output for 
Munsey’s Weekly, a generation or more ago. 
Mr. Grey says that when an idea strikes him 
he sits down at the typewriter and writes 
until he has finished, and his most 
work has been, literally, “ machine-made ” 
verse. “The Transformation ” founded 
on fact, and applies to Mr. Grev’s son, now 
serving with the 23d Machine Gun Company. 


advertising 
much 


salable 


was 


Ferdinand Reyher, whose story, “ The 
Woman by the Road,” came out in Munsey’s 
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Magazine for August, was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1891. He studied at the University 
of Pennsylvania and at Harvard College, and 
for a time was an instructor in English at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He then went into newspaper work, and for 
six months was a foreign correspondent. 
He is at present on the staff of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Ledger. He has contributed 
to Harper’s Magazine, the New Republic, the 
Saturday Evening Post, Vanity Fair, the 
Smart Set, the Independent, the All-Story 
Magazine, and other publications. The idea 
of “The Woman by the Road” was gained 
by meeting types on a trip to the region 
where the story is laid; the 
written in Washington last winter. 


story was 


Katherine Reynolds, who wrote the story, 
“A Bit of Home,” which appeared in the 
August number of the Woman's World, is 
thirty-four years old, the 
and formerly a Chicago 
teacher. She was born a few miles from 
Prague, and has traveled both in Europe and 
in the United States, as well as in South 
America. She speaks several languages and 
is learning others. Mrs. Reynolds believes 
that the first business of every human being 
is to live as thoroughly as possible — then 
talk and write about it. She herself can 
paint her own house, spade her garden, mow 
her lawn, raise her own Christmas 
and make her own clothes, if necessary. 
Writing for her is a side line, like knitting, 
crocheting, or gardening. She loves the earth 
and all the people thereof — also farms, 
books, children, and flowers. Mrs. Reynolds 
has written editorial and travel articles for 
the Chicago Daily News, has owned and 
edited a small town newspaper, and has sold 
stories to Collier’s, the Red Book, the Green 
Book, the Illustrated Sunday Magazine, the 
People’s Home Journal, the Woman’s Maga- 
zine, the Woman’s World, and the Vickery 
and Hill people, of Augusta, Maine. Some 
of her work has been under the nom de 
plume of “ Walter Bradford.” 


mother of three 


sons, was school 


goose, 


Ellen Webb Riley, who wrote the storv, 
“John Augustus Viliken,” printed in Harper’s 
Magazine for August, is Mrs. Robert C. 


Neal, Jr., of Harrisburg, Penn., and “ Johm 
Augustus Viliken” is her own little boy — 
with a plot attached! “Ellen Webb Riley” 
is a somewhat simplified form of her own, 
name. Mrs, Neal was born in Minneapolis, 
but lived in Philadelphia until she was thir- 
teen, when the family removed to Paris, 
where she lived until her marriage. She 
then returned to this country and after 
traveling more or less through different 
states, settled down at Harrisburg. Mrs. 
Neal regards the seven years she spent in Paris- 
as the most important ones of her life, and 
she still looks on Paris as her real home. 
She has been writing for only a year, but 
she hopes to do more such work from this 
time on. 


_ 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 
Cather, — Willa Sibert Cather has written 
three novels. When she was nine years old 
her father left Virginia, where she was born, 
and settled on a ranch in Nebraska, in a 
very thinly-populated part of the state. All 
the near neighbors were Scandinavians and 
ten or twelve miles away there was an en- 
tire township settled by Bohemians. The 
girl lived out-of-doors winter and summer. 
She had a pony and rode about the Nor- 
wegian and Bohemian settlements, talking to 
the old men and women and trying to un- 
derstand them. The f st two years on the 
ranch were probably 1 re important to her 
as a writer than any t came afterward. 

After graduating fr : the State Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Mis: Cather was for sev- 
eral years on the Pitts rg Leader, and then 
became head of the } glish department in 
the Allegheny High School. In 1906 she 
went to Néw York to take a position on the 
staff of McClure’s Magazine, of which from 
1908 until 1912 she was managing editor. In 
the spring of 1913 Miss Cather went for a 
long stay in Arizona and New Mexico, pene- 
trating to some of the hardly accessible Cliff 
Dweller remains, and the remote mesa cities 
of the Pueblo Indians. 

Speaking of her ranch life, Miss Cather 
“T have never found any intellectual 
excitement more intense than I used to feel 
when I spent a morning with one of these 
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pioneer women at her baking or butter mak- 
ing. I used to, ride home in the most unrea- 
sonable state of excitement ; I always felt 
as if they told me so much more than they 
said — as if I had actually got inside another 
person’s skin. If one begins that early it is 
the story of the man-eating tiger over again 
— no other adventure ever carries one quite 
so far.” 

Do you detect something ? Do you per- 
ceive (1) a set of impressions acquired at 
the most plastic age and with a sharpness of 
configuration never to be lost and (2) an 
extraordinary blend of intellectual and emo- 
tional feeling — of heart and mind — which 
carried the girl beyond the spoken word : 
and also (3) an imaginative faculty which 
could go on living a thing after merely hear- 
ing about it and living it through to the un- 
narrated, possibly unexperienced, conclusion ? 
Do you get a hint of any or all of these 
things ? Of course you do ! 

Going further we learn that when Miss 
Cather began to write she tried to put the 
Swedish and Bohemian settlers she had 
known in her girlhood into her short stories. 
“ The results,” we are informed, “ never satis- 
fied her. She discussed this dissatisfaction 
afterward. 

“It is always hard to write about things 
that are near your heart,” she argued. 
“From a kind of instinct of self-protection 
you distort and disguise them. Those stories 
were so poor that they discouraged me. I 
decided that I would n’t write any more about 
the country and the people for whom I had 
a personal feeling. 

“Then I had the good fortune to meet 
Sarah Orne Jewett, who had read all of my 
early stories and had very clear and definite 
opinions about them and about where my 
work fell short. She said : ‘ Write it as it is, 
don’t try to make it like this or that. You 
can’t do it in anybody else’s way ; you will 
have to make a way of your own. If the 
way happens to be new, don’t let that frighten 
you. Don’t try to write the kind of short 
Story that this or that magazine wants ; 
write the truth and let them take it or leave 
it.’ 

“It is that kind of honesty, that earnest 
endeavor to tell truly the thing that haunts 
the mind, that I love in Miss Jewett’s own 


work. I dedicated ‘O Pioneers !’ to her be- 
cause I had talked over some of the char- 
acters with her, and in this book I tried to 
tell the story of the people as truthfully and 
simply as if I were telling it to her by word 
of mouth.” 

This is downright enlightening. Miss 
Cather does not specifically say that she had 
to depart from actual persons when she came 
to do her good work, but that is the in- 
ference we draw. She does not entirely lay 
bare the real reason ; and for the benefit of 
those who may be puzzled over it let us sup- 
plement what she says. 

There is a pitch of emotion at which the 
artist cannot work; he can only see, feel, 
learn, store up ; the rendering of what he 
has felt and seen comes afterward. Words- 
worth said that poetry was emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity. He might just as well 
have extended the definition to include all 
forms of art. When you or I come to sit 
down and put on paper actual persons whom 
we knew and loved (or hated ) we cannot 
do it if the feeling is still very strong, any 
more than we can write about them while 
loving or hating them. Our hands shake 
and our emotional and mental disturbance is 
so great that we cannot collect our thoughts, 
or, if we contrive to collect them partially, 
we cannot put them down on paper. Tears 
blur the vision. We have to wait, then, until 
a little time has passed and we are calmer ; 
until we can recall in a warm, remembering 
glow the feeling of that time, recall it just 
sufficiently for our artist’s purpose. We sail 
through it then, but are not awash. 

Very often this intensity of feeling about 
actual persons so persists as to make it im- 
practicable to write honestly about them at 
all. And so the artist is thrown back on his 
imagination for the bodying forth of other 
persons and characters, typical enough, real 
enough, true enough, but not the flesh of his 
fiesh and blood of his blood. About these 
creations of his own he can write and write 
well. And this, we are surmising, is the 
experience that Miss Cather underwent as 
so many others have undergone it before 
her. 

In her case the difference was that she had 
the imagination to come to her rescue. So 


few have! Or rather, so few have an ade- 
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quate imaginative faculty, one that will bear 
them forward, one that will sustain their cre- 
ated people, that will meet every demand 
made upon its resources, early and late, that 
will not flag, that will not weary, that will 
not die in the middle of the creative task. — 
New York Sun. 

Glasgow. — Ellen first two 
books were produced before she was twenty. 
Now a dozen books stand to her credit, iil 
novels except a book of verse. Miss Glas- 
gow writes every morning, and always be- 
hind a locked door. She writes rapidly and 
in a large masculine hand — rapidly, perhaps, 
but not finally. Nearly every bit of her 
novel, “ Virginia,” and of “ Life and Gabri- 
ella,’ was rewritten at least three times, some 
parts more ; and one chapter was rewritten 
thirteen times. Miss Glasgow used to write 
with a pen, but now does her first draft in 
pencil and revises type- 
written. 


Glasgow’s 


after it has been 
And always novels. 

“I cannot write short stories,” she explains. 
The 
technique of the short story and the novel is 
different. All the best of the short stories 
must be painfully condensed with slight re- 
gard for the evolutionary causes 
about this or that effect. Everything that I 
see I see in the form of a novel — as a large 


“They bore me excruciatingly. whole 


bringing 


canvas. I’ want to trace the process of cause 
and effect ; and that is why both ‘ 
and ‘Gabriella’ were a joy in the writing 
These books do not deal with problems. I 
do not ever let a problem get into my novels 
— there is none, except, of course, as some 
problem of an individual life may present it- 
self to the character. I am not concerned 
with any propaganda. A book should never 
serve any purpose but the telling of life as 
it is — being faithfully realistic. 

“And realism is only the truth of life told, 


Virginia ° 


and is the writer’s true business. Hawthorne 
He did not try to be 


He wrote things as he 


was strongly realistic. 
pleasing or pleasant. 

saw them. 

a long time 
Then the desire to write comes and I begin 
after that to shape the background, and the 
details of plot weave into their proper places 


“T must live with a character 


I never force myself to begin a piece of 
work nor force myself to keep at it when the 
something within stops. And I never get an 
idea by looking for one. Ideas just come, 
always unexpectedly and always at the most 
inopportune times and places — at a recep- 
tion, on the train, on the street."—New York 
Sun. 


Hergesheimer. — Joseph Hergesheimer, in 
the Bookman for Septembe:, says of the first 
story he wrote : — 

“ If I had had any idea of what was to fol- 
low, I more 
choice of subject, for I was condemned to 
rewrite more than twenty times a trivial af- 


would have made a careful 


fair about a calf, a country girl and a profes- 
sor in search of health. In the course of the 
story the professor accidentally shot the calf ; 
the girl, he married. The typewriter broke 
down at the most inconvenient moments ; th« 
lettered caps fell off and lodged in inacces- 
sible parts of the mechanism ; the type bars 
tangled and the ribbon was full of holes. I 
would, as I thought, finish the story, and get 
into bed with unutterable satisfaction, only to 
wake sometime in the night with the realiza- 
tion that I had again made an inexcusable 
blunder ; and the following morning start a 
fresh page with the title which I have since 
mercifully forgotten.” 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Taxation of Poets. — Several readers 
having written in to ask whether we are in 
favor of war profits or excess profits, and in 
what respect both differ from War Savings 
Stamps, we think a few concrete remarks 9n 
the subject may be of use. 

Let us take the common example of a writer 
of magazine poetry with an income of $175.50 
a year. Under the excess-profits scheme as 
outlined by Mr. Kitchin, our magazine post 
would have to surrender everything above a 
fair return on his capitalization, say eight or 
ten per cent. A thorough examination would 
show that the capital in question comprises 
the following :— 

( 1.) One commutation ticket to Eastport- 
on-the-Sound, bought with the proceeds of 
an antedated check cashed by the butcher. 
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(2.) One wife having a particularly rough 


time of it since the departure of the cook on 
June 27 of the preceding fiscal year. 
Two children with amazingly grow- 


( 3.) 
ing feet. 

( 4.) Three trunks of manuscripts, some- 
where in transit since June 11, on one of Mr. 
McAdoo’s express companies. 

(5.) One manuscript of a poetic drama 
which the manager has faithfully promised 
to read as soon as he can find it. 

(6.) Two insurance policies with 
miums falling due early in September. 

(7.) One doctor’s bill for $234.50, dated 
January 12, 1915, etc., etc. 

Our poet’s total capitalization would thus 
be approximately minus $450, and a fair re- 
turn on this capital would be between minus 
$36 and minus $45. The Government would 
therefore remit a check for that amount and 
the butcher would be pleased. This under 
the excess-profits scheme. 

Under Mr. McAdoo’s war-profits scheme 
on the other hand, the Government would 
first ascertain the poet’s average profits for 
the last three years preceding our entrance 
into the war. 

1914—$31.90. 

1915—$125.50 (including $100 for an ode 
“Triumphant Russia” ). 

1916—$154.75 (including $75 for “To Rus- 
sia in Defeat” ). 

Average for three years, $104.05. The dif- 
ference between this sum and $175.50 ( pres- 
ent annual income due solely to the war ) is 
$71.45, of which the Government would take 
a flat eighty per cent., or roughly $57.16. 

Obviously, therefore, the excess-profit 
scheme of Mr. Kitchin is much the less pro- 
ductive of the two. — New York Evening 
Post. 

Publishing at the Author’s Expense. — 
It is not too general a statement to say that 
if a literary production possesses sufficient 
merit to warrant its publication at all, some 
publisher can be found who will be willing to 
accept the entire expense of its manufacture 
and marketing. To put it another way ( un- 
less the work be some treatise on a technica! 
subject, which must be subsidized from some 
source in order to make its publication finan- 


pre- 


This, let us say, would be : — 


cially possible ), the fact that no publisher 
will accept the manuscript at his own risk 
should be evidence enough that the author 
ought to give up his expectations of cominer- 
cial success from that particular product of 
his thoughts. Mistakes are sometimes made 
in publishers’ offices as in the stockbrokers’, 
but experience in the long run always wins 
out over lucky flashes in the pan. 

No first-class publishing house will con- 
sider the publication of a novel except entirely 
at its own risk. This is an unwritten law, 
and for a publisher to depart from it would 
be unethical. It hurts the chances of accep- 
tance for an author to suggest to the pub- 
lisher his willingness to assume a part or the 
whole of the risk. 

It is a natural impulse for an unknown 
writer to be so eager to secure the publica- 
tion of his work that he is ready to accept 
any terms or to make any sacrifice to aconi- 
plish the fact. Authorship is a universal ma- 
nia, with which goes an extraordinary degree 
of overconfidence. Recognizing this, the 
writer should guard himself with special care 
from his own vanity. 

There are a few 
make a specialty of 


publishing houses that 
issuing volumes on any 
subject at the author’s expense. The decree 
of legitimacy in their transactions depends 
entirely upon how far they take advantage of 
the author’s credulity in leading him to ex- 
pect the sales to reimburse him for the cost 
of manufacture plus their fee. Frequently 
the author is willing to make a financial in- 
vestment in order to see his literary child in 
print. For such as these, the class of pub- 
lishing houses referred to are of service and 
can earn their fee, but the writer fails to re- 
call a single instance where a volume so pub- 
lished became a real 
Science Monitor. 


How to Write for the Editorial Page of 
the London Mail. — In publishing this ar- 
ticle by an anonymous contributor the edi- 
tors of the Daily Mail say :— 

“It represents the views of its writer, 
which are not necessarily those of the Daily 
Mail, but it does contain a certain number of 
useful suggestions for our contributors. In- 
cidentally we may mention that the minimum 


success. — Christian 
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payment for articles in the Mail's editorial 
page is three guineas, and the length pre- 
ferred is about four hundred words.” 

The editorial page of the Daily Mail has 
found an entirely new idea in daily journal- 
ism. Never before did the aspirant to jour- 
nalistic fame have such a glorious oppor- 
tunity. I make this statement purely as a 
free-lance journalist of thirty years’ stand- 
ing. In those three decades I have never 
known such high prices paid for short ar- 
ticles of about 400 or 500 words, or even less. 

And as a frequent contributor to this page 
a few words of advice as to how I personally 
think an article should be written and sub- 
mitted may not come amiss. 

First, it is vitally essential to know that 
you need not be a trained journalist to write 
a Daily Mail article. A young war widow I 
know with an idea and knowledge had the 
first article she has ever written published in 
this page a few days ago. The sum she re- 
ceived in payment was greater than that she 
earns for working hard ten hours a day for 
a fortnight at her ordinary calling. 

The subject of your article is of paramount 
importance. Avoid being local. See that 
your theme appeals to a vast number of peo- 
ple ; remember that the “human note” — 
as distinct from sloppy sentimentality — is 
worth bearing in mind. Readers are flattered 
if they feel you are describing joys, sorrows, 
comedies, tragedies, and so forth which they 
themselves have experienced. A little sob, a 
tinge of humor, a big human problem tersely 
but sympathetically put are useful ingredients 
to use. 

Introduce the feminine. 
bulk 


Women form the 
of all newspaper readers today. And 
even men enjoy reading about feminine sub- 
jects. Next in popularity comes the bi-sexual 
article — the one which appeals with equal 
force to men and women. 

Military and naval topics, treated with the 
accuracy begotten of personal experience, are 
apt to “catch on” for the simple reason that 
practically every man, woman, and child in 
the country has a deep personal interest in 
Tommy and Jack. The soldier who can be 
philosophical in “clink,” the wounded suf- 
ferer who can be happy in hospital, the offi- 
cer who can see eye-to-eye with his men and 
appreciate their finer points, are popular char- 


acters about whom not only Tommy but also 
his wife, mother, sister, sweetheart, and friend 
like to read. But avoid writing on subjects 
already dealt with. 

Give plenty of thought to your first sen- 
tence. The success or failure of the article 
often depends on the degree of interest this 
creates. In spite of my thirty years’ experi- 
ence, I often spend half an hour’s thought 
over the opening words of a Daily Mail ar- 
ticle. 

Let it be arresting and contain one grip- 
ping fact. Half way through your article in- 
troduce your second strongest fact. Con- 
clude with a third, so that the reader shall 
have food for thought when he has finished ; 
or, alternatively, conclude with a sob or a 
smile. 

Supply facts with which the reader was 
previously unacquainted, but avoid technicali- 
ties. Marshal your information in attrac- 
tive order. Be simple. Use short sentences 
and avoid long paragraphs. 

When your article is written in ink or pen- 
cil, go through it carefully. Mark out every 
superfluous word without destroying any ef- 
fect you may have created. Improve a 
phrase or word here and there. Go through 
it again until you think it is perfect. 

Then have it neatly typed. Nice, clean, 
type-script pleases the eye, and sub-consci- 
ously creates a favorable impression on the 
adjudicator. In a covering note state your 
authority if the subject be a statement of fact. 

Finally, don’t think because Daily Mail ar- 
ticles are brief you can sit down and dash 
one off in a few minutes. The article that 
wins through is the article that bears internal 
evidence of careful thought or expert know!l- 
edge. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.] 


A Werirter’s Recotrectrons. — VIII. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Harper’s Magazine for September 
Tre Sace or “Br’er Rasstt” ( Excerpts from 
“The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris ” ). 
Julia Collier Harris. Bookman for September. 
FORESHADOWINGS OF THE New Nove. Ludwig 
Lewisohn. Bookman for September. 
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Kuttur as Patron oF Danisa Letters. Mau- 
wice Francis Egan. Bookman for September. 

Tue Secret or “ Tom Jones.” Wilbur L. Cross. 
Bookman for September. 

Tue Literature oF Ptace. Walter Prichard 
Eaton. Bookman for September. 

Tue TrRapITION OF LeTTERS IN AmeERICAN DI- 
rromacy. Henry van Dyke. Bookman for Septem- 
"ber. 

PictortaL Puotocrapuy As I See Ir. Illustrated. 
-C. W. Christiansen. Photo-Era for September. 

Better Pictures FOR THE Nature-Lover. Illus- 
trated. Bertram F. Hawley. Photo-Era for Sep- 
tember. 

Witt tHe Great War Awake AN AMERICAN LITER- 
any Genxivs ? Editorial in Munsey’s Magazine for 
September. 

Rosert Lovis Stevenson’s Famous Boat Casco. 
Illustrated. Francis J. Dickie. St. Nicholas for 
September. 

Tue CENTENARY OF Str Watter Scort’s NeEc- 
ZEcteD Masterpiece ( “ The Heart of Midlothian” ). 
“Current Opinion for September. 

Exvias Tosenxin. A novelist who has “ arrived” 
by way of the newspaper office. Book News Monthly 
for August. 

James Hay, Jr. With portrait. Book News 
Monthly for August. 

Epcar Rice Burrovcus. The creator of “ Tar- 
gan.” With portrait. Book News Monthly for 
August. 

Josern Conrap. Russian Pole, British Seaman, 
English Novelist. Arthur L. Salmon. Book News 
Monthly for August. 

Captain A. RapctyFrre Ducmore. Book News 
Monthly for August. 

Tue Cost or Printinc. III. — The Inventory. 
Albert E. Davis. National Printer-Journalist for 
August. 

Rose Hartwick Torre. With portrait. Marion 
F. Rittenhouse. National Magazine for August. 

Sotprer-Poets. III. — Edward Thomas. T. Sturge 
Moore. English Review for August. 

Tue NewspPAPERS OF JAPAN. Frank L. Martin. 
American Printer for August 5. 

History or THE New York Eveninc Post. 
Fourth Estate for August 3. 

Joyce Kirmer. Fourth Estate for August 24. 

Our Literary INDEPENDENCE OF ENGLAND. Liter- 
ary Digest for August 3. 

A Mayor Poet Amonc Minors ( Francis Thomp- 
son). With portraits. Literary Digest for August 3. 

Secret OF AMERICAN’ LITERATURE. Literary 
Digest for August 17. 

A War-Gain oF THE EnGiisH Lancuace. Liter- 
ary Digest for August 17. 

Coroner Watterson, Last oF THE Great Epr- 
tors, Leaves THE CourRIeR-JourNaL. Literary Di- 
gest for August 31. 

Sonc BirtH IN THE Army. Literary Digest for 
August 24. 

LITERATURE AND Drvcs. Literary Digest for 
August 24. 

Jovce Kirmer. With portrait. Literary Digest 
for August 31. 





Prouiric Anzac Poets. Literary Digest for 
August 31. 

THe LanGcuaGe oF ADVERTISING. Youth’s Com- 
panion for August 15. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


For the conservation of paper the War In- 
dustries Board has ruled that there shall be a 
reduction in new titles of books manufactured 
in this country of twenty-five per cent. of the 
average of the three years from July 1, 1915, 
to June 30, 1918. Exception from the regu- 
lation is made for books of research published 
under subsidy and war-service books pub- 
lished for the United States or Allied govern- 
ments under subsidy. Restrictions are placed 
on the weights of paper used and on type 
pages. With a 100,000-word book of prose, 
320 pages, 12mo size, ( roughly 300 words to 
a page ) as the standard, it is ruled that the 
type page shall scale down to a minimum o9f 
150 words to a page, or, for a prose book, of 
20,000 words. The Board has ruled also that 
the annual production of new school and col- 
lege textbooks shall be reduced one-half. It 
is forbidden to ship books to booksellers “ 





n 
sale.” The manager of the educational pub- 
lication department of the Macmillan 
Company says that the order will cut 


down the Company’s output of textbooks to 
about ‘twenty-five books a year. The Century 
Company says that the order will reduce the 
company’s yearly output of general books to 
about seventy-five publications. Publishers 
say that the regulations will not stop the ac- 
ceptance of new books for publishing, but that 
manuscripts will be accepted with the under- 
standing that they must await publication until 
after the war. 


Walter H. Page, American ambassador to 
Great Britain, has resigned. After a long rest 
he will resume his duties as editor of the 
World’s Work. 

A life-size statue of James Whitcomb Riley 
will be placed shortly in the yard of the court- 
house at Greenfield, Ind. 

Rev. Howard A. Bridgeman, editor-in-chief 
of the Congregationalist ( Boston ), has sailed 
for Europe, wearing the uniform of the Y. M. 
C. A. Before he returns he may visit Italy 
and Russia. This will be his first prolonged 
absence from his desk for thirty years. __ 
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Bruce Barton, editor of Every Week until 
its publication was suspended, is to write 
editorials for the Red Book. 

A party of editors now visiting England and 
France as the guests of the British Govern- 
ment, includes Edward W. Bok, Ladies’ Home 
Journal ; Mark Sullivan, Collier’s Weekly ; 
Ellery Atlantic Monthly Albert 
Shaw, Reviews ; E. J. Wheeler, 


Sedgwick, 
Review of 
Current Literature ; and Alfred Holman, San 
Francisco Argonaut. 

Columbia University now offers a two-years’ 
series of courses in magazine writing, dra- 
matic composition, and the writing of juvenile 
literature. 

Clarence Smedley Thompson, who was ac- 
tive in bringing about the expulsion of George 

Authors’ 
a petition calling 


Sylvester Viereck from the League 
of America, has presented 
for the expulsion from the League of Dr. 
William Bayard Hale, charging him with pro- 
German activity. Dr. Hale in a letter to the 
New York Times declares his 
any improper action, and says : “I venture to 


innocence’ of 


suggest that if the Authors’ League expezi- 


ences an uncontrollable impulse to expel 


somebody, it select a member to expel. I arn 
not and never have been a member of this or- 
ganization, unless I joined it in my sleep.” 

Mass., the 
Hawthorne 


“The Wayside,” in Concord, 
that Nathaniel 


offered for 


only home ever 
rent, as the 


“ Margaret Sid- 


owned, is present 
owner, Mrs. Daniel Lothrop ( 
ney” ) is spending a year or two in Califor- 
nia, 

T. Fisher Unwin (London ) 
‘Shakspere’s Workmanship,” a new study by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

“Hawthorne, How to Know 
George Edward Woodberry, is the latest addi- 
tion to the How to Know the Authors Series 
published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

W. H. Hudson has 
raphy, dealing mainly with his youth during 
the middle decades of the nineteenth century 
and his experiences in South America, which 
E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish under the 
title, “ Far Away and Long Ago.” 


announces 


Him,” bv 


written an autobiog- 


“ The Confessions of a Browning Lover,” by 
John Walker Powell, is published by the 
Abingdon Press. 


“The Classical Influence of English Liter- 
ature in the Nineteenth Century,” by William 
Chislett, Jr., is published by the Stratford 
Company. 

“Visits to Walt Whitman,” by J. Johnston 
and J. W. Wallace, is published by Egmont 
H. Ahrens ( New York ). 

The Stewart & Kidd Company is publishing 
* European Theories of the Drama,” by Bar- 
rett H. Clark. 

The Bulletin of Bibliography 
has been sold to Frederick W. Faxon, and 
hereafter by the F. W. 
The only change is in the 


( Boston ) 


will be published 
Faxon Company. 
ownership. 

The Government is again calling for men, 
and especially for women, for war work at 
Washington as stenographers and typewriters. 
The usual charge for rooms in Washington, 
with board, ( that is, the two principal meals 
of the day ) is forty dollars a month, with 
two persons in a room. The Government is 
residence halls, including 
employes. Ex- 


erect 
Government 


planning to 
cafeterias, for 
amination tests are given in 550 cities every 
Tuesday, and full information and application 
blanks may be obtained at the postofiice or 
the custom house in any important city. 

The passing of Puck has recalled the retort 
of Editor H. C. Bunner to an overconfident 
contributor. “What will you give for that 
poem ?” asked the contributor. “Five yards 
start !” said Bunner. 

Doubleday, Page, & Company say they have 
sold more than 6,000,000 copies of Gene Strat- 
ton Porter’s books. 

W. L. George’s new book, “ Literary Chap- 
ters,’ is being brought out in England under 
the title, “ A Novelist on Novels.” 

A little pamphlet about Ethel Sidgwick, 
written by William Stanley Braithwaite, is 
being distributed by Small, Maynard, & Com- 
pany. 

Joyce Kilmer was killed in action August 1 
in France. He was thirty-one years old. 

William H. Rideing died in 
Mass., August 22, aged sixty-five. 


Professor Arlo Bates died in 
August 25, aged sixty-seven. 


Brookline, 


Boston 
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MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 
“WRITING MACHINE” 


Types for all. purposes 
and for eth fanguages 
Spacing te sult size ef type 
Perfect alignment 
All on ome MULTIPLEX 
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atory of "The Miracle of the Multiplex’? 
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JOIN Ti BLACK CAT CLUB) 


_ Cash prizes each month for the best eriti- 
cisms of Black Cat” ‘stories; also a cash 
prize to the author of the best story in Bach 
nam ber. ee paanatore in current num- 
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